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NEW ORLEANS AND LOUISIANA. 


Note.—The present year is the 8oth anniversary of the 


organization of territorial government in what is now 
Louisiana. 


A. The early territory of Louisiana. 
a. Extent. 

For a representation of its extent in 1783, see 
the map, (no. 13), in Gage’s ‘‘ Modern his- 
torical atlas.”’ This, while designating its 
eastern and southern boundaries, makes no 
attempt to show its limits on the west. 

This attempt is, however, elsewhere made. 
See Walker’s ‘‘Statistical atlas,’’ 1874, 
which represents it as including the Oregon 
country. 

The reasons for making the Rocky Moun- 
tains its western limit are examined by J. J. 
Anderson, in his pamphlet, ‘Did the 
Louisiana purchase extend to the Pacific 
Ocean ?’ 

Mr. Anderson claims that the Rocky Moun- 
tains must be regarded as the limit ; and in 
this he is followed by W. A. Mowry, in 
The Nation, March 29, 1883, 36: 273. 

See also the article of Albert Salisbury, in 


the Mew England Journal of Education, Nov. | 


25, 1880, p. 337-38. 

*_ The other side has been argued by Gen. F. 
A. Walker, (7%e Nation, March 15, 1883, 
36 : 231); also by J. C. Ridpath, (Vew 
England Journal of Education, Sept. 23, 
1880, p. 218-19). The question is also 
discussed at considerable length in Bar- 
rows’s volume, ‘‘ Oregon, the struggle for 
possession,’”’ (in the series, ‘‘ American 
commonwealths’’), p. 205-23. 

There is also a discriminating statement, in 
the article, ‘‘ Northwest boundary,’’ by 
Alexander Johnston, in Lalor’s ‘‘ Cyclopx- 
dia of political science,’’ 2 : 1046. 

[Note.—A significant letter, written Jan. 8, 1715, (print- 
ed in the Historical Magazine,3: 231), 8 ows that 


the northern and western limits were purposely left 
vague by French geographers]. 


(thus, V. 23, p. 1-14), dut 7 using a colon between the volume and page, (thus, 49 


: 125.) 


| 
4, Occsspation and settlement. 


On the earliest exploration of the Louisiana 
region, by Spain, see the original papers of 
Hernando de Soto, (recounting his discov- 
eries in 1541), published in 1850, in French’s 
‘* Historical collections of Louisiana,’ pt. 
2. On the French explorations of 1673 
and 1682, (by Marquette, Joliet, and La 
Salle), see the ‘‘ Life of Marquette,’’ by 
Jared Sparks, (‘‘ Library of American biog- 
raphy,” 1st series, v. 10); also Sparks’s 
‘* Life of La Salle,’’ (v. 11, of same series) ; 
also the intensely interesting volume of 
Francis Parkman, “The discovery of the 
great West,’’ ch. 21-26. 

La Salle’s ‘‘ Procés verbal,’’in taking pos- 
session of Louisiana, inthe name of France, 
dated April 9, 1682, is printed, (English 
translation), in French’s * Historical collec- 
tions of Louisiana,’ pt. 1, p. 45-50. Itis 
in this proclamation that he gives the name 
Louisiana to the region, in honor of his 
sovereign, Louis X1V. 

The right of possession thus gained by 
France was followed up in 1700 and 1718, 
by d’Iberville, Bienville, and Charlevoix. 
See correspondence of Bienville, printed in 
French’s ‘‘ Historical collections of Louisi- 
ana,” pt. 3, p. 70-78; also Charlevoix’s 
‘ Historical journal,’’ 1721 and 1722, in his 
‘‘Histoire et description générale de la 
Nouvelle France,’’ (translated in French’s 
‘* Historical collections,’’ pt. 3, p. 119-96). 

Grants for commercial purposes were made 





by Louis XIV. to Crozat and Law, in 

1712 and 1717. See B. de La Harpe’s 

‘* Historical journal,’’ (1723), first printed in 

Peas ‘* Historical collections,’ pt. 3, p 
-118., 


ieee —On the transfer of the Acadian exiles to Louisi- 
ana, in 1755, see Palfrey’s ‘* Compendious history of 
New England,” 4: 212-16. Compare also Long- 
fellow’s poem, ‘* Evangeline,’’ pt. 2, canto a]. 


c. Cession to Spain. 


The “ province of Louisiana’’ was in 1803, as 
, 




































in the early part of the last century, a colony 
of France, but had in the interval, 1762- 
1800, been in the possession of Spain. See 
the treaty of Nov. 3, 1762, (in Marbois’s 
‘* History of Louisiana’), transferring 
Louisiana from France to Spain. Also the 
treaty of San Ildefonso, Oct. 1, 1800, re- 
troceding it to France. See also in this 
connection the treaty of Paris, Feb. 15, 
1763, dividing the lower part of the province 
by.the Mississippi River, and ceding the 
eastern portion to Great Britain. 

[ Note. —The local historian of Louisiana, Mr. Charles 
Gayarré, has va the period prior to 1803 in his 
two volumes, ‘The history of Louisiana’’), (1) 


‘“* The French domination,” 1539-1769, and (2) ‘* The 
Spanish domination,’ 17€9~1803.] 


ad. Purchase by the United States. 


On the purchase of Louisiana by the United 
States from France, in 1803, see the cor- 
respondence of Livingstone and Monroe, 
the diplomatic agents of the United States 
at Paris. (American state papers ; Foreign 
relations, 2 : 509-83.) 

Compare also p. 74-93 of the recent volume, 
**James Monroe,’’ by Daniel C. Gilman, 
(‘‘ American Statesmen series’’), based on 
unpublished papers of Monroe. 

See also the correspondence of Jefferson, (at 
this time president), in his ** Works,” IV. 

5 494-510. 

Also “ Thomas Jefferson,” by John T. Morse, 
jr. (‘* American Statesmen series”), ch. 14. 

Also the very complete account of the trans- 
action, in the ‘*‘ History of Louisiana, par- 
ticularly of the cession of that colony to the 
United States,’’ published, (in French), at 
Paris, 1829. 

See also, ‘‘ The diplomacy of the United 
States,’’ by Theodore Lyman, I. 367-405. 
Also the valuable articles of Jared Sparks, 
on ‘‘ The history of the Louisiana treaty,” 
North American Review, April, 1829, and 

April, 1830, 28 : 389-418 ; 30: 551. 

[ Vote.—In Jameson's bibliography of Monroe, append- 
ed to Gilman's James Monroe, there are about 2 
pages of references, (p. 262-64), to other authorities, 

___ chiefly contemporary, on the purchase]. 

The text of the treaty (signed at Paris, Apr. 
30, 1803), is printed in the volume, ‘‘ Trea- 
ties and conventions,” p. 278- 

The circumstances of the transfer of sover- 
eignty were noteworthy and picturesque in 
the extreme. 

[To quote from Mr. George W. Cable, ‘‘ On the 3oth of 
November, 1803, in the council hall of the old cabildo 
that still overlooks the square, the aged [Spanish] 
governor, Salcedo, handed the keys of the city back 
to the representatives of the French government, the 
marquis of Casa Calvo declared the people of 
Louisiana absolved from their allegiance to the 
Spanish king, and on the flagstaff in the open plaza 
the yellow flag of Spain came down, and the tricolor 
of France arose in its place. 

‘*And here at length, only ¢wenty days afterward, 
with similar ceremonies, the keys of the city passed 
from the hands of the French colonial prefect to 
those of the commissioners for the United States, 
and through their tears the creoles saw the ensign of 


the French republic sink and the American flag un- 
furl over what is to-day, as it was then, the least 
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American of all the cities within the bounds of the 
United States.”. — Encyclopedia Britannica, gth 
ed., 17: 404]. 

This transaction is described in Monette’s 
‘* History of * * * the valley of the Missis- 
sippi,” v. I. 

See also the chapter on the purchase of 
Louisiana, in Bryant and Gay’s ‘* Popular 
history of the United States,’’ v. 4. 

[Note.—On the early surveys and explorations of this 
region by order of the United States government, 
see ‘“‘ The expedition of Lewis and Clarke,’’ (1804-6), 
for the northern portion, and the explorations by 
William Darby (1811-14), for the southern portion, 
(see Historical Magazine, Oct., 1867, 2d series, 2: 

222-25)]. 

There is also a work of fiction by Edward 
Everett Hale, (‘‘ Philip Nolan’s friends,”’ 
New York, 1876), in which the transfer of 
sovereignty occurs as an incident. See 
chapter 38. 

The fiction of Mr. George W. Cable deals al- 
most wholly with Louisiana, and in his 
‘“‘Grandissimes’’ and ‘‘ Old Creole days’’ he 
has laid the scene at or about the year of 
transfer, (1803). 

[See also Mr. Cable’s extremely attractive illustrated 
articles in The Century, March and April, 1883, 25: 
643-54, 852-67), in which, under the titles of ‘‘ The 
end of foreign domination in L ouisiana,” and ** Plot- 
ters and pirates of L ouisiana, ”’ he has touched upon 
** Spanish New Orleans,’’ ‘*‘ New Orleans in 1803,” 
etc. ] 


B. The gradual parcelling out of “Louisiana, 
into states and territories, 1804-68. 

The first act of division was that of congress, 
March 26, 1804, dividing the former “ prov- 
ince of Louisiana’® in two territories ; 
(1) “ Orleans,’’ (with substantially the pres- 
ent boundaries of the state of Louisiana) ; 
and (2) ‘‘ Louisiana,” comprising all the 
remainder, to the north and north-west. 

The subsequent erections of territories out 
of this region have been as follows: (1) 
Missouri, 1812, (a state government in 
1821); (2) ‘* Arkansaw territory,” 1819, 
(the ‘state of Arkansas” in 1836); (3) the 
‘Indian country,” 1834, (subsequently 
greatly modified); (4) Iowa, 1838, (state 
government, 1846); (5) Minnesota, 1849, 
(state government in 1858); (6) and (7) 
Kansas and Nebraska, 1854, (state govern- 
ments in 1861 and 1867, respectively) ; 
(8) Colorado, 1861, (state government, 
1876); (9) Dakota, 1861; (10) Idaho, (in 
part only on the easterly side of the Rocky 
Mountains), 1863; (11) Montana, 1864; 
and (12) Wyoming, 1868. 

[Portions of Minnesota, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado, 


as finally constituted, lie outside of what are above 
designated as the bounds of the Louisiana pur- 


chase. 

[Vote.—lIf the Oregon region be regarded as included in 
the Louisiana purchase, there should be added t» the 
above (1) Oregon, 1848, (a state government, 1859 ; 
(2) Washington, 1853; the remainder of the Oregon 
region being included in that portion of Idaho lying 
west of the Rocky Mountains]. 


C. The state of Louisiana, 1812-84. 


[Note.—The “ territory of Orleans,” organized 1804, re- 
tained that form of government for only 8 years, 
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being admitted as a state in 1812, The name | 
“Louisiana” having disappeared in the incorpora - | 


tion of the northern portion as “* Missouri territory,” 


in this same year, the southern portion again | 


assumed the name, being incorporated as the ‘‘ State 


of Louisiana.” Opportunity was also taken at this | 


time to unite to it that portion of the present state 


of Louisiana, lying north and east of the Missis- | 


sippi]. 
A volume whose narrative covers a large 


portion of the state’s existence, is the clos- | 
ing issue of Mr. Gayarré’s series on ‘‘ The | 
history of Louisiana,’’ entitled ‘“‘ The Amer- | 


ican domination,” (1803-61). 
See also Bonner’s “ History of Louisiana,” 


(to 1840). Martin’s “ History of Louis- ; 


iana’’ stops at the year 1829. 

The chief incidents of its early history are the 
piratical operations of Lafitte and others, 
(see Mr. Cable’s article, Zhe Century, 25: 


859-67); and the operations of the War of 


1812 with Great Britain. 
On the latter, see Ingersoll’s ‘‘ History of the 
second war with Great Britain,’’ 2d series, 


v. 2, ch. 2, (‘‘ Invasion of Louisiana’’), in | 


1814-15. 

See also the account in Lossing’s 
field-book of the War of 1812,” p. 1021-55, 
with 36 illustrations. 

An extended English account is comprised in 


“e Pi 


James’s ‘‘ Military occurrences of the late | 


war,’’ (London, 1818), 2 : 338-94. 

On the battle of New Orleans (Jan. 8, 1815), 
see Parton’s ‘‘ Life of Andrew Jackson,” 
2: 186-240. See also ‘‘ The campaigns of 
the British army at New Orleans,” by Rev 
G. R. Gleig (an English account). 


The agricultural and commercial position of | 
Louisiana at once became of great impor- | 


tance. Materials for a comprehensive 
study of this phase‘of its development will 
be tound in the files of De Bow’s Com- 
mercial Review, published at New Orleans, 
from 1845 to 1860. Compare also “ The 
cotton kingdom,’’ by Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, 2 v., 1861. The work is described 


on the title-page as ‘‘a traveller’s observa- | 
tions on cotton and slavery in the Ameri- | 
and three chapters relate | 


” 


can slave states, 
to Louisiana. 
See also ‘‘ The sugar region of Louisiana,’’ 


by Col. T.‘B. Thorpe, in Harper's Magazine, 


Nov., 1853, 7 : 746-67. 
The military and naval operations in Louisi- 
ana during the war of 1861-65 may be 


studied in the Comte de Paris’s ‘‘ History | 


of the American civil war; Pollard’s 
‘‘ First year of the war,’’ ‘‘ Second year,” 


“Third year,’’ etc. ; Greeley’s “ American | 
conflict,” v. 2, and Boynton’s “ History of | 


the United States navy during the civil 
war.” 


Louisiana, of all the states, has the unique dis- 


tinction of calling into existence the invalua- 
ble code of criminal law, elaborately con- 
structed by Edward Livingston, the jurist. 


(‘‘A system of penal law for the State of | 


Louisiana,’’ prepared by order of the General 
Assembly of Louisiana, of March 21, 1822 ; 


ictorial | 


published at Philadelphia, 1833, and reprint- 
ed in “ The complete works of Edward Liv- 
ingston on criminal jurisprudence,’’ 1873.) 

Of this code the late Mr. Abraham Hayward 
remarks, (Zdinburgh Review, v. 120, July, 
1864): that it ‘‘is a perfect treasure-house 
of juridical and legislative schemes and 
suggestions, doctrines and contrivances ; 
and its indirect influence has been im- 
mense.” 

See also the comment of Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, who speaks of Mr. Livingston as 
‘« the first legal genius of modern times.” 

Compare also the address on “ Codification in 
the United States,” by Judge George Hoad- 
ly, delivered at the Yale Law School, June, 
1884. 

Louisiana is also peculiar among its sister 
states, in the character and extent of its con- 
stitutional changes, having had six constitu- 
tions in succession. The first, as already 
cited, was adopted Jan. 22, 1812. The sub- 
sequent ones are, (2) that of 1845 ; (3) that 
of 1852; (4) that of 1861, in ratification of 
the government of the Southern Confed- 
eracy ; (5) that of 1864; (6) that of 1867, 
adopted on the return of the state to the 
union ; and (7) that of 1879. 


| D. Mew Orleans. 


Toa far greater extent than is common with 
the metropolis of a state, New Orleans has 
been the type and representative of Louisi- 
ana. For an early account of the city, 
(1722), by Charlevoix, the Jesuit Father, see 
his letter of Jan. 10, 1722, (French’s ‘‘ His- 
torical collections,’’ pt. 3, p. 170-71). 

Curious light is thrown upon New Orleans in 
its relations to the Spanish West Indies in 
the last century, in an account dated 1769, 
printed in the J/agazine of American His- 
tory, I. 315-21. 

See also the account by Lieut. John Thomas, 
of the English army, (about 1708), printed 
in the Z/istorical Magazine, 5: 65-68. 

On the position of New. Orleans French society 
during the period of the American and 
French revolutions, 1775-92, see Gayarré’s 
very suggestive story, ‘‘ Aubert Dubayet,” 
a work of which the author remarks, ‘‘ the 
form only is romance.’’ See also his pre- 
vious volume, ‘‘ Fernando de Lemos.” 

Compare also Rosenthal’s volume, ‘* America 
and France.”’ 

See also MacMaster’s “ History of the people 
of the United States,’’ I. 371-82; also 
Gay’s life of “ James Madison,” (‘* Ameri- 
can statesmen series’’), p. 80-85. 

On the menacing light in which the French 
and Spanish seaport of New Orleans was 
regarded by the early American settlers in 
the Mississippi valley, 1783-1804, see Jeffer- 
son’s letter of April 18, 1802, (in his 
‘*Works,”’ 4: 431-34). 

On Burr’s plans, in 1805-7, as connected with 
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New Orleans, see Davis’s ‘‘ Memoirs of | 
Aaron Burr,” 2 : 378-83. 

The peculiarity of race representation in New 
Orleans may be studied in the article in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, 39 : 342. 

Compare also the volume, ‘‘ Old Creole days,”’ 
by George W. Cable. 

In other works, as ‘‘ Madame Delphine,” “ Dr. 
Sevier,’’ etc., Mr. Cable has also very skil- 
fully portrayed the Creole element. 


See also an article by M. B. Morse, on 
“‘ Louisiana in Creole days,”’ in the Catholic 
World, 32 : 463, 1880. 

[See an interesting article in the Magazine of Ameri- 
can History, Sess, 1883, 10: 211, on ‘** The geo- 
graphical nomenclature of Louisiana’’]. 

There are various illustrated articles devoted 
to a description of the city. See, for in- 
stance, one by Ralph Keeler, and A. R. 
Wand, in Every Saturday, 1872, 11 : 5-10, 
92-95. 

See also that by T. C. De Leon, in Afppleton’s 
Fournal, Oct. 26, 1872, 8 : 449-54. 

The significance of New Orleans during the 
past twenty years, however, has been due 
to its position as a commercial centre. See 
the interesting articles by Edward King, in 
Scribner's, November and December, 1873, 
7 : I-32, 129-60, (in his series, ‘‘ The great 
South,” and since published in the volume 
of that title). 

See also ‘‘ The South of to-day,’’ p. 7, (pub- 
lished by the Vew York 7ribune, in August, 
1881). 

Also the letter, ‘‘ First impressions of New 
Orleans,’’ published in 7he Nation, April 
19, 1883, 36 : 335-36. 

The articles on ‘‘ New Orleans,” (by George 


W. Cable), and ‘‘ Louisiana,” (by Henry 
Gannett), in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
gth ed., 17 : 402-5, and 15 : 20-22, and based 
on recent statistics, are very valuable for 
reference. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the inven- 
tion of the power loom by Edmund Cart- 
wright, (1784), which has wonderfully facili- 
tated the development of the cotton indus- 
try, is to be signalized by the holding, at 
New Orleans, of a ‘‘World’s exposition 
and cotton centennial,’ to open Dec. 1, 
1884. 

The cotton production of the half-century, 
1800-1850, may be studied in the United 
States census reports of 1810, 1820, 1830, 
1840, and 1850. See also that of 1870, (and 
also the ‘‘ Statistical atlas’’ based on it). 
See also that of 1880, (the 1oth census), and 
the ‘‘ Statistical atlas’’ based on it, (now in 
publication). Volumes 5 and 6 of the roth 
census are devoted to a ‘‘ Report on cotton 
production in the United States,’’ by E. 
W. Hilgard. See pages 7-93 of Part lI., 
devoted to the ‘ Physico - geographical 
and agricultural features of the State of 
Louisiana,’’ with a full-page ‘* Agricultural 
map of Louisiana,” and also a map show- 
ing the degrees of cotton cultivation reach- 
ed in the various portions of the State. 
Other States are similarly treated. 

The article ‘‘Cotton” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 9th ed., VI. 482-508, (by Mr. 
Isaac Watts, of Manchester, England), con- 
tains full statistics of the American in- 
dustry. 

See also the Zextile Manufacturer, (published 
at Manchester). 





